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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Histoire de la Langue Universelle. Par L. Couturat, docteur es lettres, 
et L. Leau, docteur es sciences; respectively Treasurer and General 
Secretary of the " Delegation pour l'adoption d'une langue auxiliare 
Internationale." Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1903. 

Those who wish to study the history of man's aspiration to create a 
universal language can have no better source of information than this stately 
volume of 576 pages which rehearses the development of the idea, beginning 
with Mersenne and bringing it up to date by announcements of the very 
latest attempts at creating a panglossy in one form or another. The authors 
are the most enthusiastic leaders of the movement, and they act, M. Couturat 
as treasurer, M. Leau as general secretary, of a society which at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900 held a congress devoted to the purpose of making a propa- 
ganda for an international language. 

The idea of MM. Couturat and Leau is not that an international language 
should replace the existing national languages but that it should serve as 
an auxiliary international means of communication between representatives 
of different nationality. The need of such an auxiliary international language 
is not denied by any one, and its utility is also generally recognised; there is 
only a difference of opinion as to the acceptability of the several propositions 
that have so far been made. Volapuk enjoyed an ephemeral triumph, but 
its failure could be predicted by those who were familiar with its vocabulary 
and grammar. Other propositions have been made in recent times, and, 
judging from the comments of the book in the form of a postscript on page 
569, made while the book went to press, they are still being made, three new 
propositions being mentioned as having appeared in 1903. 

The first one to mention a universal language is Descartes, the great philoso- 
pher who by general consent is placed at the beginning of modern philosophy. 
He expresses his opinion on the problem in a letter of November 20, 1629, 
to P. Mersenne, a friend and correspondent of his who had sent him a Latin 
prospectus written by an unknown author containing six propositions in favor 
of creating a universal language. Descartes discusses point after point and 
treats the idea as quite feasible, but it is characteristic of the philosopher 
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that he loses sight of the practical feature and speaks of " a philosophical 
language" of which he expects the elucidation of philosophical ideas without 
considering the practical result of benefitting the exchange of thought of the 
common a-lack-a-day life. 

A very interesting pamphlet on Universal Language appeared in 1661, 
written by George Dalgarno, a Scotchman, born at Aberdeen about 1626, 
for some time director of a private school at Guernesey, later on at Oxford ; 
he died 1687. Dalgarno published a book on a method of instruction for deaf 
mutes under the title of Didascalocophus in 1680. His book on Universal 
Language, after the fashion of those days written in Latin, bore the title, 
Ars Signorum, vulgo Character universalis et Lingua Philosophica (London, 
1661), and it propounds a philosophical language of a universal character. 
In the sub-title which is significant, he declares that through it, people of 
different languages will in the space of two weeks be able to communicate 
all that they have in their mind concerning common things, not less intelli- 
gently either in writing or in speech, than in their own vernacular. He adds 
further that thereby our young men will more quickly and easily imbibe the 
principles of philosophy and the practice of true logic than from the current 
philosophical writings. 

Dalgarno was followed by another Scotchman, Sir Thomas Urquhart 
(or Urchard) of Cromarty (1611-1660), known through his translation of 
Rabelais which has become classical in English. He published a treatise 
under the title Logopandecteision, or an Introduction to the Universal 
Language (London, 1653), but Sir Thomas did not enter into details and 
presents merely the theory of a Universal Language without suggesting either 
a vocabulary or a grammar. 

These two Scotchmen most probably drew their inspiration from John 
Wilkins, Bishop of Chester (1640-1672) and one of the most eminent scien- 
tists of England, the founder of the Royal Society of London and its first 
secretary. Twenty years before the appearance of Dalgarno's book he pub- 
lished an essay on cryptography, or a method of secret communication. 
Afterwards Wilkins undertook to improve Mr. Dalgarno's philosophical 
language, but upon the whole his classification of ideas and other methods 
are the same. 

The comments of Leibnitz on the subject are very important but they 
are scattered over his numerous works. This great thinker, the founder 
of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, of Berlin, did not devote to the problem 
a special essay, but M. Couturat, who is perhaps the best Leibnitz scholar now 
living, has collected Leibnitz's utterances even from books that are as yet 
unedited and quotes them in his edition of Leibnitz's works. 1 

1 Opuscules et fragments inedits de Leidnitc, ed. Couturat, pp. 27-28 ; 
Paris : Alcan. 1903. 
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A new practical attempt was made by Delormel, a Frenchman, who dur- 
ing the French Revolution offered his proposition of a universal language 
to the National Convention and published a pamphlet on the subject in the 
year 3 of the Republic (1795) at Paris. 1 

There are several propositions to be mentioned; Sudre's Solresol, a 
music-language, and an obvious failure; Grosselen's Symbol Language, a 
kind of spoken pasigraphy; Vidal and Letellier's Letter Script; Soto's 
Ochando, Ranouvier's Linguistic Society; Reimann's Etymological Language; 
Maldant's Natural Language; the Spokit of Dr. Nikolas, Hilbe's Number 
Language, and Dietrich's Neutral Art Language, all of them artificial con- 
structions a priori, some of them absolute failures, and none of them easy 
enough to be acquired without difficulties and much study. 

The first universal language that seemed promising and became a tem- 
porary success was " Volaptik," invented by Rev. Schleyer, a Catholic clergy- 
man of Litzelstetten near Constance in the German Duchy of Baden. He 
succeeded in creating a great enthusiasm for his world speech, but in spite 
of his numerous disciples his attempt was soon neglected and may now be 
considered as having become an event of the history of the past. 

The latest and most significant attempt to replace Volapuk was made 
by a Russian physician, Dr. Louis-Lazarre Zamenhof, born at Bielostok, Rus- 
sia in 1859. He called his universal language " Esperanto " and it seems that 
MM. Couturat and Leau are looking with great favor upon this most promi- 
nent proposition of recent times. 

The American Philosophical Society took up the question in 1887 without 
coming to a definite conclusion. They adopted, however, several principles 
which should be mentioned. They declared that in the construction of a 
universal language there was no objection to a mixture. All international 
languages, " pidgin-English " and even English itself are the results of mix- 
tures. As to spelling they declared that orthography should be absolutely 
phonetic. Every letter should always have the same sound and it was recom- 
mendable to let it be in agreement with the most common usage among the 
Aryan nations. There should be no diphthongs nor double consonants 
(such as "ch," " sh," "th"). The sense should never depend on intonation, 
accent, quantity of vowels or inflection of voice. There should be only five 
vowels, a, e, i, o, u, pronounced as in Italian. Gutturals, aspirants, nasals, 
sibilants should be avoided. The characters should be the so-called Latin 
letters, adjusted in a fashion so as to combine all letters without lifting the 
hand in writing a complete word. All words should be easily pronounced 

1 Projet d'une langue universcllc, presents a la Convention nationale, par 
le Citoyen Delormel. Paris, Chez I'auteur, au ci-devant College de la March. 
An 3. 
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and pleasing to the ear. The heaping of consonants should be avoided and 
brevity aimed at. The vocabulary should be derived from the six principal 
languages and the grammar should be a simplification of the Aryan grammars. 

Other recent attempts to be mentioned are Henderson's Lingua, Bern- 
hard's Lingua Franca Nuova, Lauda's Kosmos, Hoinix's Anglo-Franca, 
Stempfl's Myrana, recently simplified (1894) '« his Communia, Dr. Rosa's 
Nov Latin, Julius Lott's Mundolingue, Dr. Liptay's Langue Catholiquc, 
Heintzeler's Umvcrsah, Beermann's Novilatiin, Puchner's Nuove-Roman, 
Kurschner's Lingua Komun, Rosenberger's Idiom Neutral of the Interna- 
tional Academy, etc., etc. 

We cannot say that there is any hope for any one of these schemes that 
has any chance of permanent success, but the idea itself is noteworthy and 
no one can be blind to the fact that the interest which the movement has 
gained in recent years is constantly increasing. 



The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. By the Right Hon. Prof. Max 
Miiller, K. M., late Foreign Member of the French Institute. New 
Edition. London, New York, and Bombay; Longmans, Green & Co. 
1903. 

The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy was the last work of Prof. 
Max Miiller published only two months before the beginning of his fatal 
illness, and the widow, Mrs. Georgiana Max Miiller, had so many letters 
from friends in India as well as in England expressing a desire for a more 
accessible edition of it than the one in the Professor's collected works that 
she had it republished by Longmans, Green & Co., in a cheaper form and 
as a separate volume in order to bring the book within easy reach of his 
many admirers in both countries. While Mrs. Miiller hesitated to do so 
because she thinks the book shows already some signs of her late husband's 
illness, and that the materials are here perhaps less clearly gathered up and set 
before the reader than in his other works, we think that on the contrary 
the work shows Prof. Max Miiller at his best; his thoughts are fully ma- 
tured and the book contains passages which are as brilliant as anything he 
ever wrote. There are books on the same subject among which the one by 
Prof. Richard Garbe 1 of Tubingen deserves special mention for setting forth 
the meaning of the six darsanas, the orthodox systems of India, most suc- 
cinctly and in clearest terms, but Max Miiller excels the scholarly Garbe by 
the literary finish and the presentation of interesting detail. Thus the 
present book clothes with life the dry bones of the old Brahman thinkers 

1 Philosophy of Ancient India. Chicago : The Open Court Pub. Co. 



